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CHAPTER III, A NEW FRIEND, 


I WONDER if at any period of my life I 
shall be able to look back upon that awful 
time without a shudder of horror? I had 
read of shipwrecks, and perils, and ad- 
ventures, and enjoyed the excitement of 
so doing. Reality was a very different 
thing. 

We suffered cold, hunger, thirst, and the 
hourly dread of death, as our frail boat 
tossed helplessly amidst the heavy seas 
that threatened to overwhelm it ; and days 
and nights passed on, and our scanty stock 
of provisions was fast drawing to an end, 
before rescue came. 

We were then picked up by a vessel 
bound for New Guinea; and there I 
landed, penniless and friendless, to begin 
life again as best I could. My papers and 
letters of introduction to the people in 
Canada were all lost. I knew that I could 
write to Mrs. Dunleith and tell her of my 
misfortunes, but I felt no inclination to do 
80; I did not wish to ask or receive a 
favour at her hands. 

Through the kindness of the Captain 
whose ship had rescued us, I and my 
fellows in misfortune were lodged with 
some people in the town; but, kind and 
hospitable as they were, I knew that the 
accommodation could only be temporary. 

I took counsel with Huel Penryth, be- 
tween whom and myself a sort of friend- 
‘ship had sprung up. I cannot honestly 
say that in my heart I liked him; there 


was something so hard and cynical about 
the man, and yet I knew that he was brave 
and enduring, and kind-hearted ; our joint 
misfortunes and sufferings had proved that. 
He seemed to like me, and thrown to- 
gether as we were, it was only natural that 
I should explain my-situation to him. 

He listened in silence, his strange, cold 
eyes fixed on my face, as if reading there 
what my lips might not choose to reveal, 

“Your friend is a woman?” he said, 
quietly, when I had finished. 

I coloured slightly, and nodded, 

“ Perhaps you are wise in not renewing 
your obligations,” he went on. “The 
question is, do you wish her to know that 
you have been saved from shipwreck, or 
remain under the impression that you were 
drowned?” 

“Tt matters very little to me what she, 
or any one else, believes,” I said, bitterly. 
‘* My life or death concerns no one.” 

“Tn that case,” he said, “ throw in your 
fortune with me ; you are young, you have 
no ties, you should be adventurous, As 
for me, the world is all the same, and one 
country as good as another ; with hands to 
work and brains to guide, aman should never 
be helpless, Gold, glory, pleasure—they 
are prizes to be won on the field of enter- 
prise. Of the first I have enough and to 
spare for both of us; you shall accept as a- 
loan what I do not even need or value. 
Let us go to the New World, there one’s 
energies are not cramped, one’s actions 
paralysed by an effete civilisation, or the 
tyranny of social distinctions ; there man 
is man—his own value, what he chooses to 
make it—the current of thought a pure 
and undisturbed stream, not a turbulent 
river, swollen by the affluents of chicanery, 
rivalry, finance, and self - aggrandisement. 





Say, will you throw in your lot with mine ? 
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I have long desired a companion—young, 
free, enterprising ; you possess these attri- 
butes. On my side, I offer you the half of 
a fortune I do not need, the results of an 
experience you yourself lack, and a com- 
panionship and fidelity that need no bond 
but their own promise.” 

He held out his hand ; his strange eyes 
had a warm and kindly light; his face 
had lost much of its hard and bitter 
cynicism. 

I took the proffered hand ; I was indeed 
deeply moved by his words, and his evident 
sincerity. 

**So be it,” I said, heartily. ‘For the 
fortune you offer, I accept just as much as 
bare necessity demands, until I can repay 
the loan. For the reat——” 

“ Let the future prove its worth,” he said, 
gravely; ‘I ask no more. It is settled.” 


I cannot set down in detail the events of 
the year that followed. It was adventurous, 
wild, hazardous, exhilarating beyond that 
given to most men of this nineteenth 
century to experience. My strange friend 
was one of the most gifted and intelligent 
beings it has ever been my lot to know. 
Brilliant, daring, with physical strength 
that seemed to defy hardship, and a 
sublime audacity that was absolutely 
devoid of fear, never was man more 
fitted for the life of peril and excitement 
which was ours. My roving tastes were 
gratified to their fullest extent, and I 
learnt to dispense with many of the false 
and foolish habits and desires which civili- 
sation has named “ necessities,” 

I learnt to know how few and small are 
really those so-called necessities, How 
bountiful is Nature to the seeker and 
student of her lore, and how poor our 
wisdom often looks beside her mysteries 
—stored up and held close to her silent 
breast from the world’s infaney! In what 
blindfold, blandering fashion we most of 
us go through life—deaf and heedless to 
all that does not materially concern our 
individual interests and petty ambitions ! 

I was greatly puzzled by my friend’s 
nationality, and he for long was extremely 
reticent on the point. He spoke several 
languages, and all fluently and with ease. 
He had, from his own account, travelled 
a great deal, studied deeply, read and 
thought more than many men double his 
age, and yet, with all that expenditure of 
thought and study, had never adopted any 
profession, or settled down into any given 


groove, 





I think his intellect was of the militant 
order, and that he made more foes than 
friends by the boldness of his opinions, and 
the absolute intolerance he had for all 
deception or pandering to prejudices. He 
was enamoured of progrese, and the fields 
of research were to him an inexhaustible 
delight. 

We had a turn at gold- mining in 
Australia for six months, and his know- 
ledge and skill, added to his great physical 
strength, resulted in a venture so successful 
that I at least could have commanded in- 
dependence for life. But the roving fever 
was in my veins now, and I felt no incli- 
nation to realise my fortune and settle 
down into the tame and mediocre respecta- 
bility of a citizon’s life. 

Huel was a born democrat, yet it never 
seemed to me that he could have sprung 
from the people. He had no vicious tastes 
either, and possessed a nature too cold 
and critical to have ever succumbed to the 
influences or caprices of women. Indeed, 
his indifference to the sex amused me 
often, though I knew it was the outcome of 
a genuine feeling. 

“ They are only butterflies in the garden 
of life,” he said to me when I argued with 
him that there might be some good, and 
virtue, and gentleness in the sex he so 
scathingly contemned. “Pretty enough, I 
grant, in the sunshine and flowers; but 
useless when sorrow, necessity, hardship, 
demand sympathy, or aid, or intelligence,” 

I thought then that some deeper motive 
than he chose to confess had made him 
adopt such opinions. He had suffered, and 
deeply, too, at the hands of one woman ere 
he could thus condemn and despise the 
whole sex. But I never attempted to force 
his confidence ; I knew that if the mood or 
inclination ever took him I should hear 
the story of his life, and if I was at times 
curious respecting it, I knew better than 
to display the feeling. 

I had soon discovered that Huel Penryth 
was a materialist, possessing absolutely no 
belief in the usually received creeds to 
which men pin their faith, and by which 
- establish their various forms of wor- 
ship. 

The boldness and frankness, as well as 
the cold, cruel truths of his unsparing 
logic, at first rather startled me, but he 
made no attempt to force his views and 
opinions on my mind, nor did he ever 
obtrude them unasked. Face to face with 
Nature as we were, it was no difficult 
matter to prove the simple, umerring 
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method of her proceedings in all matters, 
however small or insignificant. 


CHAPTER IV. IN THE BUSH. 


THE first burst of the Australian spring 
was to me a wonder and delight. 

The pale tints, the chill air, the variable 
climate of my own native land were a 
good preparation for the splendour of 
colour, and the wealth of sunshine, and 
the almost oppressive fragrance of this 
New World. The air was laden with the 
scents of acacias and fruit-blossoms, and 
the rich, untrained luxuriance of flowers 
and creepers decked even the wildest spots 
with beauty, 

We were staying, for a time, at one of 
the big sheep-runs on the Eura River. 
Hnuel had made the acquaintance of its 
owner, and accepted the frank offer of his 
hospitality with equal frankness. 

To me the change was mightily pleasant, 
for I had had a rough time of it at the 
gold-fields, Oar host was a Scotchman, 
Robert M‘Kaye by name, who had come 
out to the colony when quite a young 
man, and now had amassed a large fortune, 
} and married, and settled down there. He 
had two daughters, Jessie and Janet by 
name, very bright, pretty girls, and able to 
ride, shoot, and manage dairy and house- 
hold, inafashion which would have surprised 
some of their hothouse-nurtured sisterhood 
in the old country. 

I was delighted with them and their 
life in general; they were frank, clever, 
companionable, without the slightest 
affectation of manner, and had managed to 
educate themselves surprisingly. They 
even had a piano, and I won their eternal 
gratitude by tuning and screwing it up 
into playable condition. In the evenings 
I would play, and sing the old Scotch airs 
and melodies,- and dances for M‘Kaye; 
and often have I seen the great tears roll 
down his rugged, sun-burnt face as the 
familiar words and airs brought back the 
memories of his own youth and his unfor- 
gotten country. 

“Once a Scot always a Scot,” is very 
true, I think no people are so loyal in 
their attachment to their native land; so 
tenacious of upholding their nationality ; 
80 proud of their ancestry and descent! 
That spring-time in the log-house by the 
beautiful river was to me one of those 


testing-places in life which are like a land- 
mark to look back upon in after years, 
Even Huel grew social and genial amidst 








these kindly natures, and the freedom and 
unconventionality of our life with them. 
I never heard him scoff at the old Scotch- 
man’s habits and opinions, or the tenacity 
with which he clung to the simple forms 
of his religious faith. Perhaps the straight- 
forward, honest nature of the man himself 
answered better than any argument as to 
the worth of that faith, and the reality of 
that religion. 

One evening we were all sitting out in 
the verandah, the men smoking, the women 
working, and the conversation turned upon 
the old country. I had asked Mr. M‘Kaye 
if he intended ever returning there. 

“ Well, Pll no say the thought has not 
been in my mind,” he answered, with that 
due caution of speech so characteristic of 
his race. ‘ But,” he added, with a hurried 
glance at the two eager faces of the girls, 
‘‘there’s time enough yet.” 

“Father always says that,” pouted 
pretty Jessie, the youngest of the daughters, 
“T’m sure we'd be glad to leave here and 
se0 Scotland. He’s never tired of talking 
about it, and praising it, and yet he won’t 
even promise to take us there. I’m sure 
he could well leave this place in the care 
of the head man, Robertson ; he’s as care- 
ful and conscientious as any one could be. 
We might run over to the old country for 
@ year, and look up some of our kin. It’s 
hard to know none of them.” 

“Where would be the advantage?” 
asked the old Scotchman, gruffly. “I’ve 
never found kinsfolk, nor friends either, 
willing to help one in misfortune, or give 
one a lift in the world, They’re wary 
enough of approaching you so long as they 
think you might be asking anything of 
them. Of course, it’s another matter 
when you're well-to-do and independent.” 

“ Have you kept up any correspondence 
or acquaintance with your folk since you 
left Scotland ¢” asked Huel Penryth, care- 
lessly. 

“I’m not a good hand at letter-writing,” 
said M‘Kaye. “Once in a twelvemonth 
or thereabouts I get a letter—or write one. 
My own father and mother are dead long 
since—some uncles and aunts and cousins 
in Glasgow are my nearest relations. They 
do not trouble their heads about me. I 
have one friend who writes pretty regularly 
—we were at school together, but he stuck 
to the old country, being more favoured 
of fortune than I was. He was a land- 
owner, and has a fine place of his own in 
the Highlands. My folk were only plain 
Glasgow merchants. Might you know 
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anything of Scotland?” he asked, turning 
suddenly to Huel Penryth. 

‘No; I have never been there,” he said. 
* I’m a Cornishman by birth, but I left my 
native place too young toremember much 
about it.” 

I glanced with some curiosity at my 
friend. It was the first time I had ever 
beard bim voluntarily state anything about 
himself. 

‘* Ab, they’re a fine race,” said M‘Kaye, 
“and it’s a fine country too, I’ve heard.” 

‘Tt is very beautiful,” said Huel, quietly 
and without enthusiasm ; “ but I’ve been a 
wanderer 80 long that I’ve no special 
attachment for any one place or part of 
the globe. I’m absolutely unpatriotic,” 

A barking of dogs sounded at this 
moment, and then the tramp of horses’ 
hoofs and the now familiar ‘ cooee.” 

The girls sprang up in wild excitement. 

“The waggons,” they exclaimed, “ and 
not before they’re wauted. Stores are 
running low.” 

We all rose and went out to where the 
heavy, lumbering vehicles were standing. 

The bullocks were unyoked, boxes, 
barrels, sacks of flour, and parcels of all 
sorts were strewn over the ground, or 
carried off into the verandah to be opened, 
or stored away until needed. 

The bullock-drivers were put up for the 
night, and we were returning to our chairs 
and pipes once more when a fresh commo- 
tion ensued. 

This time it was the arrival of a strange- 
looking man on horseback, with three or 
four letter-bags strung round him, 

“The mai] | the mail!” cried the girls. 
“But how late you are to-night, Dermot,” 
added Janet. ‘I suppose you won’t object 
to a nobbler, or are you going to put up 
here?” 

I heard a voice with a strong Irish accent 
informing her that the speaker was bound 
for another station further up the river, 
and after due refreshment and some ten 
minutes’ rest and gossip he took himself 
off, 

M‘Kaye brought the mail-bag into the 
verandah and proceeded to open it. He 
handed the girls some newspapers and 
magazines. For himself there were two 
letters. 

I leant back in the low cane lounge, 
smoking, and watching the scene before me. 
A lazy, satisfied content was the only 
sensation I experienced. Everything was 
peaceful, restful, quiet. A soft, cool wind 
brought a delicious sense of coolness and 





exhilaration. The full moon was shedding 
lustre over the dark trees and rippling 
water, the acacias and cactus gave forth a 
musky fragrance, an orange-tree laden with 
blossoms made the air heavy with perfume, 

I watched the brilliant belt of stars in 
the clear dark blue of the sky. The lustre 
of the moonlight made a radiance strangely 
bright and clear. M'‘Kaye was able to 
read his letters with no artificial aid of 
lamp or candle, 

Afterwards how all that scene came 
back to me! The restful calm, the 
scented air, the lights and shadows and 
perfumes, even the rustle of the paper 
as the girls cut the leaves, and their low 
laughter and exclamations as they turned 
over the illustrated pages. 

An exclamation from the old Scotchman 
fell on my ear. I did not pay much 
attention to it. Presently he rose to his 
feet and folded the letters together and 
put them back in their envelopes, 

“Good news I hope,” I said, carelessly, 
as I glanced up at his tall, wiry figure. 

“Oh yes,” he answered, “‘I was only 
thinking it was somewhat odd I should 
have been speaking of the old place and 
the old friends to-night, and I’ve just had 
a letter from the Highland laird I men- 
tioned—Campbell, his name is—Campbell 
of Corriemoor. He writes to say he’s just 
been and got married. I thought he was 
a confirmed old bachelor. Well, well, 
there’s no telling what folk may do.” 

I sat there quite still—my eyes fixed on 
the curling smoke wreaths. 

“Campbell of Corriemoor?” I said, at 
last—my dry lips seeming to frame the 
words with difficulty. ‘I seem to know 
the name. Who has he married ?” 

“Quite a young lass, seemingly,” said 
the old Scotchman, ‘A Miss Lindsay, who 
was staying on a visit with some Inver- 
ness folk, Well, I wish him well and 
happy — matrimony is always more or 
less of a venture—especially when a man 
is getting on in years a bit, and the Laird’s 
far from young now.” 

I made no observation. What could 
I say? Had I not always expected it, 
imagined it; why should I care now! 
Voluntarily I had given her up, and 
exiled myself. Voluntarily thrown away 
her fresh, young love—her tender, truthful 
girl’s heart. If she had learnt to console 
herself, and had accepted a worthier suitor, 
surely I could not blame her. Yet all the 
time I told myself this my heart was heavy 
within me, and something baser and more 
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selfish would whisper: “She might have 
waited—had she loved you she would have 
waited.” 

Now my dream was over for ever. She 
had settled her future for herself, and in 
all probability I had long ago faded from 
her memory, or only crossed it as a dark 
shadow, something she regretted and 
would be glad to forget. 

A voice roused me at last. It was that 
of Huel Penryth. With a start I looked 
up. We were alone there in the verandah. 
The Scotchman and his two daughters had 
gone within. I had been too absorbed to 
notice their departure. 

‘*T have spoken to you three times. 
ae are you dreaming about?” asked 
Huel. 

“A youthful folly,” I answered some- 
what bitterly. 

“ You knew this girl, then ?” he said in 
those quiet, even tones of his. 

I started. 

“ How do you know ?” I asked. 

“ A deduction—that is all,” he answered. 
“T happened to catch sight of your face 
when M‘Kaye was telling you about ‘his 
friend’s marriage, It was somewhat self- 
betraying ; then you relapsed into gloomy 
thought—heeding nothing, hearing nothing. 
I guessed there was something in the 
background.” 

I was silent for a moment. I did not 
feel inclined for confidence. Huel smoked 
on, his eyes looking calmly and medita- 
tively at the quiet beauty of the scene. 

“It is a pity,” he said, presently, “ that 
we are all bound to go through some phase 
of folly at one period or another ; but it 
is the case. I have had mine; you have 
had yours. There is always a time ina 
man’s life when he is peculiarly susceptible 
to the influence of women. We act and 
react on one another, and give rise to the 
idea that we are absolutely necessary for 
mutual happiness. Ié is nonsense. Men 
have no need of women. Oar minds can 
stand alone ; women only have a softening 
and enervating influence upon us. We 
may strengthen them, and awaken reason 
and intelligence ; they to us give little or 
nothing that is useful or stimulating.” 

“Tt is as well that no woman hears your 
heresies,” I said, languidly. 

I felt in no mood for discussion or 
analysis. What mattered it to me now 
whether women were good or bad, fair or 
faise+ That current of life which had set 
in their direction once warmly and freely, 





seemed to have grown chill and languid, 


and now was flowing into other chan- 
nels, 

“You think,” said Huel, in answer 
to my remark, “that if they heard me 
they would combat my prejadices? Be- 
lieve me, the day has gone by for that. 
I am young in years; but by experience 
and suffering I could outnumber the lives 
of two ordinary men. I have learnt many 
hard truths; but the greatest truth is to 
learn to stand alone—to recognise Self as 
the law of life and the law of all progress, 
Beat down all in your path, care naught 
for your fellows, cease to entangle your- 
self with responsibilities around, about, 
below you, and you will win all you set 
yourself to win. However, we are drift- 
ing a long way from our starting-point. 
You have a sore heart to-night, my boy. 
Was this girl false to you? If so, be con- 
soled that you learnt the truth early instead 
of late.” 

I shook my head. 

“The fault was mine,” I said. “I—I 
lost her. It is odd that now the loss is 
irrevocable I should feel its sting so 
keenly.” 

‘The wound touches your self-love,” he 
said, cynically. “No man likes to feel 
he is readily or easily supplanted, even in 
a thing so light and capricious as a woman’s 
fancy.” 

I rose abruptly. 

“You are wrong,” I said. ‘I was never 
worthy one thought of hers—never ; but all 
the same P 

My voice broke. I could not speak—I 
could not tell him that for one wild, 
maddening moment, heart, soul, my whole 
being, longed, with the fierce longing of 
hopelessness, to hold that little hand in 
mine once more, and hear that sweet, low 
voice say, ‘‘ Douglas, I love you.” 








POSTAL WAIFS, WITHOUT 
RESERVE. 


AT a well-known corner, not far from 
Covent Garden, stands an auction mart, 
equally well known — as famous in its 
way, indeed, as Tattersall’s for horses, 
or Christie's for art treasures. Late or 
early, we shall be pretty sure to find 
somebody in the gate of this really 
wonderful mart. On one side a board 
displays a catalogue of to-morrow’s sale, 
on the other of to-day’s; vans and 
carts are drawn up waiting for loads or 
delivering them, and a pretty constant 
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procession of busy-looking people files up 
and down the broad steps that lead within. 
Sometimes there is a special sale of 
jewellery, furs, silks, bric-d-brac, cigars, 
wines ; but what goes on from day to day, 
with very little intermission, is an auction 
of the miscellaneous class of goods known 
as unredeemed pledges. 

It is high noon in Covent Garden, the 
noon of a hazy, autumnal day. The litter 
of vegetable refuse from its morning market 
has been cleared away from the streets; 
the last costermonger’s barrow has been 
wheeled away ; the salesman has doffed his 
working garments and driven off to his 
sumptuous villa on the Thames, or to his 
club in Pall Mall, and only the ordinary 
trade in fruits, and flowers, and funeral 
wreaths, is going on in the Central Avenue. 
But for sales you are justin time. You 
may drop into Stevens’s, and by good 
fortune come upon a fairy scene of the 
strangest, most wonderful, most lovely 
orchids, half wrapped in tissue-paper and 
cotton wool, but charming alike to sight 
and smell, with a musky, indefinite savour 
| of tropical vegetation pervading the place, 
/and the voice of auctioneer, ac- 


_centuated by the fall of the hammer, 


mingled, perhaps, with a little applause as 
some esger amateur has ventured a top 
price for some long-named variety of his 
favourite plant. 

Not orchids, however, are the attraction 
to-day, but the establishment round the 
corner, where an announcement has caught 
the eye, coming towards the end of a 
long catalogue of unredeemed pledges, 
to the effect that the following lots, pro- 
ceeding from the Returned Letter Depart- 
ment, will be sold without reserve by the 
order of the Postmaster-Genera], and here 
are articles in numeration so extensive, and 
in some cases of bulk also, that the mind 
is staggered by the assertion that they 
proceed from dead letters. Are you ac- 
quainted with people who slip inside the 
envelopes of lettera they are directing to 
friends here and there, such articles as 
knitted jerseys, sets of underlinen, boxes 
of cigars, briarwood pipes, and such bulky 
articles? It calls to mind an interview 
held im the infancy of the Parcel Post 
with a leading official greatly interested 
in the success of that bantling. 

“ What will become of such parcels as 
are directed to persons who are not to be 
found at the addresses given ?” 

Towhich question the post office authority 
answered, unflinchingly : 





“They will go to the Dead Letter Office.” 

That is the secret of the matter, no 
doubt. The Parcel Post is at the bottom 
of it all. 

Another explanation is offered by a 
little old gentleman standing near, with an 
open catalogue in his hand, who, like the 
ancient mariner, lays a skinny hand on 
the sleeve of an intending guest : 

“Mine friend,” he says, “this is what 
shall have happenit. Many peoples go leave 
their little belongings at railway stations, 
at post offices, and different places, and 
they go away, perhaps, and get killed, or 
they kill one himself. And then the 
Government ”—with a confident shake of 
the head, as much as to say, “ just like 
those evil-minded Governments ” — “ he 
take everything and sell it for money. 
Once a year it is always the same.” 

He was a very knowing old gentleman, 
that, only in this case he was a little 
wide of the mark. Further enquiry con- 
firms the earlier suggestion, that here is 
— a question of waifs from the Parcel 

oat, 

Following the procession of people who 
ave hurrying in, we come to a spacious hall 
on the ground-floor, irregularly shaped, 
owing to the contour of the building and 
of the adjoining streets, but well lighted 
with high windows—that is, when there is 
light to be had from outside; but on a 
thick, hazy day like the present, there is 
everywhere a soft gloom, except on one 
side, where a timber and glass roof opens 
over a kind of arena, enclosed with 
counters, in the centre of which is a desk 
for the clerk, while all round are rows of 
eager faces belonging to a motley group of 
men and women two or three deep, the 
front rank sitting on low benches, and the 
others looking over their heads. In the 
corner, overlooking the arena, is the 
elevated rostrum of the auctioneer — an 
elaborate wooden structure of a florid 
rococo character, where, from what has the 
appearance of a bow-window on the first 
floor, the auctioneer sits and overlooks his 
audience. Where there are not people 
there is furniture of all kinds piled on the 
floor of the hall, and from its roof hang 
specimens of anything that is capable of 
being thus suspended—lamps of all kinds, 
gas-fittings, chandeliers, brilliant lustres of 
sparkling crystal, and the humble swing- 
lamp of the sempstress, cheek by jowl. 
The further part of the hall is chiefly 
occupied by railings, carrying long rows of 
pegs, upon which are hung specimens of 
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every kind of outer garment known to 
civilised life. Here are streets of over- 
coats, rows of entire suits, terraces of 
skirts and bodices, avenues of petticoats ; 
great piles of sheets, huge rolls of blankets, 
immense bundles of undergarments, are 
piled here and there. Then there are 
counters round about loaded with portable 
property of a more costly kind—dressing- 
bags, work-boxes, ficld-glasses, gun-cases, 
pictures, books, electro-plate, dinner- 
services, costly china, down to workmen’s 
tools, and horn-handled kaives and steel 
forks, representing, in too many cases, the 
wrecks and fragments of broken-up 
homes, the relics of tragic fate, the spoils 
of the vanquished in the cruel battle of 
life | 

The sale isalready in fallswing. Swing 
is the word, for with a swing a bundle of 
coats flies over the heads of the spectators, 
and is dexterously caught by the attendant 
within the enclosed arena, who makes 
a swift march round, while outstretched 
hands hastily pluck at the skirts or sleeves 
of the garments. ‘Six coats,” cries. the 
auctioneer while the Jot is still in the air ; 
“six, seven-and-six, eight.” Bang goes the 
hammer, and the six coats are swung’ back 
from whence they came, while another 
lot whirls through the air, and is disposed 
of with equal expedition, only this time, 
perhaps, to the monotonous repetition of 
the bids is added the words, “selling at 
nine-and-six.” Bang! and instead of hurt- 
ling back through the air the bundle 
is seized by a lady on the look-out for it, 
who pushes it into a bag between her feet 
without further ceremony. ‘Money in 
front,” the auctioneer has called, and the- 
buxom dame produces a bounteous-looking 
purse and deals out a number of half- 
crowns, which the clerk sweeps into his 
till, and he is ready for the next lot, which 
has already been knocked down, perhaps 
to Jones or Brown, who is a big dealer, 
with carts and horses at command. But 
the business goes at a tremendous pace 
—say at the rate of a hundred lots an hour, 
which gives just thirty-six seconds for 
each lot. As might bs expected, the pawn- 
broker puts a reserved price on everything, 
and if this price is not reached the lot goes 
back. But if you want a bargain you must 
look sharp about it, for with the slightest 
hesitation in opening your mouth, behold 
the chance is gone ! 

While the sale of clothes is going on, it 
is the wardrobe dealers chiefly who are 
interested, many of whom are buying for 





foreign and colonial markets, for there is a 
kind of cachet about pawnbrokers’ goods, 
which are of a quality far superior to those 
found in Rag Fair or Petticoat Lane, 
There are. more women than men ak 
the business probably ; plain, comfortable, 
well-rounded women, the humbler of whom, 
in black shawls, warm skirts, and bonnets 
of no particular shape or hue, are common 
objects at area doors, and often confidential 
friends of the female servants; while. the 
higher class, in handsome silk mantles well 
covered with shining black beads, may be ac- 
quainted with the tire-women of duchesses. | 

There are others, too, of scarcely de- | 
finable occupations, who watch with keen 
eyes the progress of the sale. There. is 
Mrs. Blimmer, for instance, a pleasant- 
looking buxom woman, who has neither 
shop nor store, nor any ostensible trade, | 
and yet who contrives to make her profits. 
She, you may remark, has nothing to do 
with clothes, as far as their sale is con- 
cerned, but for anything in the way of 
pieces of silk, satin, linen, or cotton, she 
has something to say. She must have 
a bargain, and if she gets it her next move 
will be to take her purchases to some other 
pawnbroker and pledge them for as much 
as she can get. Generally she contrives to 
get as much as she gave, occasionally, 
but very rarely, a little more; for if 
Mrs. Blimmer is a keen jadge of value, 
so are pawnbrokers and their assistants, 
It is a case of diamond cut diamond, and 
may remind us of transactions between a 
serpent and a file, the serpent being repre- 
sented for the nonce by the daughter of 
Eve. The latter is now reinstated with 
her capital, but where is her profit? Like 
most speculators she looks for that to 
the general public. She is acquainted 
with goldsmiths’ wives, or anyhow with 
butchers’ and greengrocers’ wives; and 
for them she has bargains—such bargains ! 
Silks and satins which have been pledged by 
impecunions, perhaps unprincipled, holders 
at not half their value, She has the pawn- 
tickets, and will sell them for an old song. 
All that she gets is profit anyhow, and she 
goes away rejoicing. The bargains are 
not very bad ones after all, and the good- 
natured broker has worked hard for her 
little gains. 

As the sale gets among the bric-d-brac 
and miscellaneous goods, a different set of 
buyers come forward, not replacing the 
others, but supplementing them. For 
there are some of these old ladies, and 
middle-aged ones too, crowded on the front 
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bench, who will deal in anything if they 
get a chance, A lean and haggard old 
woman, with the beak of an eagle, sits 
through it all, clutching the stump of a 
pencil, and eagerly annotating the cata- 
logue. She does not often bid; but when 
she lifts that thin and brown and dirty 
hand, with the stump of black pencil in it, 
down goes her bid. With all the serious 
business there is sometimes the relief of a 
little light badinage. The dealers have 
their jokes about which the profane know 
nothing. An oil painting is under the 
hammer—a Wilkie in a solid gold frame— 
that is knocked down for half-a-guinea, 
and somebody points out a figure as a 
striking likeness of “ Boss,” a joke which 
brings down the house. There is another 
painting, after the Dutch School, with 
heavy frame, river, woods, and waterfall— 
all for a pound, and the waterfall gets well 
chaffed. There was nothing jocose about 
the poor creature who pawned it, perhaps, 
stealing out at dusk with the picture under 
her shawl. 


Ah, there would be some strange 


histories told by these inanimate things if 
they could speak. They do speak in a 
certain manner here and there. Here is a 


delicate little bag of Russian leather, into 
which have been thrown all a young 
woman’s pretty paraphernalia : the brace- 
lets, the rings, the necklace, and the 
sparkling aigrette for the hair. There was 
haste, perhaps terror, when all was heaped 
together and carried off to the pawn- 
broker’s. Desperate need was at hand, 
nor has its grasp relaxed, for it all hap- 
pened more than a year ago, and now all 
the pretty trinkets are gone forever. The 
great, black, burly man who has got them 
turns them over in his hands as if he held 
a sample of wheat. 

But although the dealers and brokers 
cluster always thickly about the scene, 
and seem to find a pleasure in it, the 
uninitiated can’t stand much at a time, 
Even the auctioneers are relieved at 
not long intervals, for anything like a 
wearied intonation in the voice would 
quickly affect the bidding. It would 
seem that, saying as little as do those 
who officiate at any of these great auction 
marts, and never dwelling upon anything, 
the manner of putting up the lots would 
not matter much; but one is assured that 
this is by no means the case, and that 
everything depends upon a good salesman. 

It is a fine place to pick up a headache, 
anyhow, is a busy sale-room, and so away 





for a little fresh air, having ascertained 
that the Postmaster-General’s lot will not 
come on till after five o'clock. Let us 
return just then, with the same crowd 
gathered about the arena, gas flaring 
cheerfully all over the place, and nobody 
in the least bit tired. By this time they 
have worked down to lot five hundred | 
and something, and there is the ancient 
mariner still full of interest and curiosity, 
‘“‘ Now they haff come to the dead man’s 
things!” But the sale runs on at the 
same monotonous speed, and yet there is 
a stir of curiosity among the people 
gathered around, for it is not every day 
in the year that we have the Postmaster- 
General under the hammer. 

At first there are only commonplace 
bundles of commonplace articles of wear- 
ing apparel. Then comes a lot of books, 
new and neatly-bound volumes for the 
most part, such as any bookstall might be 
proud of; but no first editions or rare 
plates, and if they sell for a shilling apiece 
all round that may be considered a good 
price. Then comes a basket—a bushel 
basket, it’ seems—that, emptied upon the 
counter, shows a collection of the prettiest, 
silliest, most useful, and useless nick- 
nacks, such as would fully stock any 
ordinary bazaar. Here are purses without 
end, and pouches, replacing the ancient 
baccy box, and marked, not with her, but 
his name—Charlie, and Archie, and Fred, 
done in coloured plush with such tender 
care — and little note-cases, and _port- 
folios, and blotting-books. It is quite 
evident that most of these things are gifts 
—intended gifts, that is—and mostly from 
young women to young men. There is such a 
pretty, dainty, coaxing air about them, and 
a pleasant odour, as of a garden of flowers, 
wafted over the heads of the crowd. But 
how did all these tokens of affection get 
astray ? 

Well, Charlie, and Archie, and Fred, 
and the rest of them, may change their 
bachelor quarters pretty often, and don’t 
always leave their address behind them ; 
and so the dainty little parcels go to the 
Dead Letter Office, and when they are 
opened there isn’t a scrap of writing inside 
them. That is prudent enough in the 
dear boys, but the dear girls, surely they 
are not so worldly wise? But what can 
any one make of such a script as this: 
“Ted, from his little Izzie”? Could all 
the cunning men and the cunning mes- 
sengers of the Postmaster-General, could 
all his horses and all his men, ever find 
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out little Izzie, and give her back 
her precious little gift? And you, 
madame, when you send a change of 
raiment and half-a-dozen pairs of socks to 
your husband, who is touring in the High- 
lands, by Parcel Post, do you ever think 
of putting your address inside? Of course 
you don’t, you reply, indignantly ; doesn’t 
he know the handwriting well enough, and 
where it comes from? True, but when 
that lucky fellow has changed his mind, 
and gone to Aberdeen instead of Oban, 
how is the derelict parcel to find its way 
back to you ? 

Yet there must be an infinite number 
of little miseries, trifling enough in com- 
parison with the great misery and want 
wrapped up in these unredeemed pledges, 
but still poignant enough. How wounded 
are the feelings of Clara because Jack 
took no notice of that encouraging little 
trifle she sent him; the coldness that 
came between the pair may date from the 
disappearance of that little parcel within 
the cold shades of the Dead Letter Office, 
Bat it is useless to harrow up one’s feelings 
unnecessarily, . Enough that there are 


fragments of sorrow and disappointment 
finally swept into that bushel basket, and 


handed over to the lucky purchaser. “A 
speculative lot,” adds the auctioneer, 
cheerily. And no doubt he is right, 

Next comes a sack like a hop-pocket 
—not in size, but packed as tightly and 
as roundly, and with what, at first 
sight, seems to be nothing but babies’ little 
shoes, those first and earliest foot-coverings, 
which are done in coloured worsteds and 
tied with satin ribbons. Everybody who 
has gone through the experience knows 
what showers of little shoes descend upon 
the happy young couple when the first 
baby makes its appearance; afterwards 
it is different, and the poor things may go 
barefoot for all anybody cares— but for 
the first there are more than showers, 
there are hailstorms. But how to account 
for their getting into the dead letter sack 
is more difficult, But a second glance 
shows that the sack contains other things 
besides babies’ shoes. White fleecy, woolly 
wraps, flimsy kerchiefs, collars, cuffs, all 
kinds of feminine gear of the light, and 
white, and fantastic order—some, perhaps, 
more or less closely connected with the 
original baby; or, again, friendly gifts 
between ancient maids and budding school- 
girls, Anyhow, this sack with its fantastic 
contents causes a brisker competition than 
has hitherto appeared, and is knocked down 





for five or six pounds, ‘He knows of 
something in it,” is the comment of a 
knowing-looking dealer close by. What 
is the something? A bit of point lace, or 
costly Brussels, which may be worth all the 
money, and more, perhaps. Again, as the 
cree says, here we have speculative 
ots. 

After this, a whole host of pipes rattle 
upon the counters: briarwoods, and box- 
woods, and little meerschaums in cases, and 
big Dutch pipes with tassels to them, and 
ali kinds of wooden ware, bodkin-cases, 
needle-cases, boxes of every kind, and 
numerous trifles of sorts, as the gardeners 
say; and these are rattled off. again 
quickly enough. And the next combatant 
in the arena is in the form of a box of 
jewellery — imitation — but pretty and 
sparkling: pins, and studs, and brooches, 
watches, too, of the cheaper kind, with 
chains and earrings, and bangles, and any- 
thing else you like to name. But no one 
suspects hidden gold among them, and the 
crowd is listless about such things. Then 
there are boxes of cigars—not many of 
these, but some seven hundred cigars alto- 
gether—which sell for about six shillings 
a hundred—a cheap smoke for somebody, 
but possibly nasty also. 

Still the sale goes on: more trinkets, 
more nicknacks, more pipes, more mis- 
cellaneous articles of clothing, all knocked 
down at the very topmost speed, and 
calling for no remark, till, after the 
last crack of the hammer, the auctioneer 
calls out, ‘‘ Drawing-room suite,” and the 
hoarse voices of the assistants outside re- 
etho, ‘‘ Here’s the lot,” and the auctioneer 
again, “How much shall we say, five 
guineas?” Then we know that we have 
no more concern with the Postmaster- 
General, for nobody has yet sent a draw- 
ing-room suite by post, or even Parcel 
Post. 

Soon we are out in the gas-lighted 
strests, where people are already beginning 
to assemble before theatre doors—happy 
managers !— and where the brightness, 
and rattle, and glitter, drive all futile 
speculations out of one’s head. 





ON BEING TOO PARTICULAR. 

THERE are people who would find plenty 
to criticise in Heaven itself, supposing 
they were to be allowed to enter into the 
hereafter by its pearly gates. They are 
much to be pitied. It mgy be a mark 
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of superiority to be always dissatisfied. 
Philosophers even go so iar as to tell us 
that this feeling of discontent with terres- 
trial things is an unfailing accompaniment 
of genius, and that the contented man 
is of little more account as an intelligent 
being than a pig in its stye munching 
acorns, This is all very well in its way ; 
but it must not be accepted as dogma. It 
is an utterance on a par with that of the 
coloured man who held up his hands in 
horror at sight of a European, and declared 
that white folk were sinfully ugly. 
Imagination is a fine gift, but it wants 
managing. It runs well in harness with 
a good stout bridle of common: sense. 
Without this bridle, however, it is like to 
lead its master a pretty dance. Hey 
presto! at the merest prompting, off it 
goes, clean out of the realm of earth 
and experience, right into the middle 
of space, with the cross-lights of un- 
numbered spheres confusedly upon it, 
and strange breezes fanning its hot im- 
pulsive exterior. It is a ticklish piece 


of work to get it back to earth; and it 
is so exhausted by the madcap scamper out 
of the ordinary bounds that its luckless 
master is for a time as prostrate as if he 


had been flogged with positive misfortunes. 
Under the false enthusiasm of an hour ago 
he would have done all things—or at least 
attempted them—so bracing was its in- 
fluence upon bis mind; but when this 
same fancy is temporarily laid by the heels, 
he is useless. 

It seems probable that a little imagina- 
tion is very much better as a possession 
than a great deal. A little is, to the daily 
incidents and events of life, what salt is to 
meat, The relish it bestows upon them is 
just as good asa pleasure. If you are ina 
sorry plight you can see help coming by 
its aid, though, on the other hand, you are 
not tormented by grievous relapses of im- 
patience and despair upon the delay of the 
arrival of such help, as you would surely be 
if you were as imaginative asa poet. And 
in like manner, when you are in the thick 
of prosperity—under its gentle, judicious 
suggesting, you are able to look ahead, 
foresee the inevitable squalls which shall 
follow such a spell of fine weather, and be 
prepared for them. In fact, a certain 
amount of imagination is like ballast to a 
ship, whereas too much acts like a storm 
upon the same sbip, catching it with all 
sails set. 

You can apply this as a test to most of 
the matters of life. 





Take marriage, for example. Goodness 
knows whither an excessively vivacious im- 
agination has a tendency to carry men or 
women on the eve of matrimony. They 
are prone, no doubt, to think themselves at 
the gates of Paradise. A good time is 
coming for them, with few or no draw- 
backs. What can be more delightfal than 
to live ever in sight of each other, until 
death does them part—a contingency, by- 
the-way, the thought of which acts upon 
them like momentary paralysis? Their 
hope of happiness has been so immensely 
agreeable to them that they cannot for an 
instant suppose the realisation will be less 
agreeable. They will thus dwell in the 
sunlight of joy, year after year, with never 
an abatement in their rapture. 

Of course, however, a ‘‘ but” soon comes 
to modify this pretty picture. It is a 
terrible word, this innocent little con- 
junction! Think how much annoyance 
and grief it ushers in to us in an aver 
year. “The market opened well; but——” 
“Baby is certainly better than she was 
yesterday ; but still——” ‘ No, sir, your 
hair is not going grey, that I can see, but 
it is thinning very fast.” ‘I do love you 
very much, and always have loved you, 
but I love some one else better.” And so 
on. I wonder we mortals have not com- 
bined to put a ban upon the wretched 
little monosyllable. Perhaps it is saved 
by our imagination. We know that it is 
&® nuisance and a terror to us, but yet 
there may be a background of new light 
to the cloud which it suddenly brings 
for the obliteration of our present happi- 
ness, 

To recur to the married couple—with 
wild imaginations. No sooner do they find 
out that they are deceived, that their 
expectations are cheated, than they are 
instantly as wretched as they hoped to be 
happy. John cannot bear the sight of 
the Mary whom he thought so endurably 
angelic, Mary judges John to be a brute 
instead of the delightful, chivalrous lover 
he once seemed to be, Their past rhapso- 
dies come before them, and make them 
feel ill with disgust at their own imbe- 
cility. John, especially, is in a humour of 
impatience when he is reminded, perhaps 
tauntingly, that not so long ago Mary was 
his ‘own only darling.” Memory is very 
tiresome at such times. It seems a pity 
that words once uttered cannot be as if 
they had never been spoken ; the effect of 
a moment is not meant to be dragged 
ruthlessly forward again and again in the 
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after-time. Tender phrases and caresses 
are not a whit less precious than the 
friends and relatives who have gone before 
us to another world ; and the disinterment 
of either is little less than sacrilege, be the 
motive what it may. 

Notwithstanding their apparent aversion 
for each other as the outcome of their fine 
anticipations, John and Mary may yet 
shake down into domestic life of an easy, 
satisfying kind, by-and-by. But there is 
sure to be an interval; nor is it by any 
means an even chance for or against their 
mutual sacrifice of the very hopes which 
are the cause of their trouble. They may 
prefer to remain aggrieved, and either live 
a life of armed neutrality together, or 
separate by agreement, with unmitigated 
spite against Dame Fortune. 

It might have been so sweetly different 
if they had sacrificed two-thirds of their 
hopes before marriage; if they had gone 
to the altar together with just a pocketful 
of fancy and no more. This would then 


have enabled them to condone each other’s 
failings, and cast a reasonable amount of 
colour—and no more—upon the good 
qualities which were their mutual attrac- 
tion. It would not then have been a serious 


calamity, when, a month or two after mar- 
riage, John whispered to himself that 
Mary’s beauty was not always equally 
entrancing, that her right eyebrow was cer- 
tainly darker than the left one, and that 
she stepped out with the right foot instead 
of the left. There is no denying that 
these are grave defects in a girl; but he 
was, in a sense, forearmed. And so with 
Mary in relation to John. What if he 
did yawn when she was talking to him in 
her prettiest way? Was it so very heinous 
a crime in him that he did not put his arm 
round her waist and kiss the tip of her ear 
anything like as many times in the week 
since as before their marriage? Not a bit 
of it, Thanks to John’s common sense as 
a moderator of his imagination, he knew 
all through that Mary was human as well 
as angelic. She had proved herself angelic; 
she was now showing herself thoroughly 
human. That was all; and perhaps she 
was fully as fascinating when unmistake- 
ably human, as when apparently angelic. 
And Mary, too, from the very beginning, 
had inspired assurances that John did not, 
because he could not, mean all the dulcet, 
complimentary things he said about her. 
It was quite enough pleasure to her to feel 
that she was capable of exciting such 
superlative moods in him. Afterwards, 


omission and commission. 





the dear fellow as husband would be 
welcome, ten thousand times, to fall asleep 
with his head on her shoulder, while she 
read to him, or sung one of those songs 
which he used to say he would be content 
to listen to for all eternity. 

It seems a great mistake to be too par- 
ticular in this life. 

Some people make too much of their 
virtues ; while others, the sensitive ones, 
think because they have their due share of 
the imperfections of our nature, they are 
among the most wicked people of the 
earth. 

Of these two classes the former is the 
more common and the more detestable, It 
is easy to console the man who bewails his 
innate iniquity and his many sins of 
One has only 
to bid him ‘ook around and conscien- 
tiously compare himself with his fellows, 
and then take comfort in the recognition 
that he is by no means really a chief among 
sinners. Besides, the words of Rogers, the 
poet, to Stewart Rose—who was just such a 
sensitive man—are ready to hand on this 
subject: ‘I know that during your life 
you have done many kind and generous 
things; but them you have forgotten, 
because a man’s good deeds fall from his 
memory, while those which are the reverge 
keep constantly recurring to it.” Perhaps 
this would have been better still if Rogers 
had said ‘‘a good man’s good deeds,” etc., 
that is, a genuinely good man. This would, 
moreover, give our friend just the tonic of 
self-respect which would brace him fitly for 
association with his fellow-men. 

One does not meet very many human 
beings of this kind. It is, I suppose, re- 
grettable if George Eliot’s dictum—that 
the conscientious person never knows what 
it is to be self-contented—be thoroughly 
credible. 

But there is no lack of the class who 
walk abroad in the world with elevated 
chins and self-righteous expressions on 
their faces. It has been a fashion to seek 
and find examples of such men and women 
more especially among the congregations of 
Dissenting Chapels. This seems a little 
ungenerous and unnecessary. It may, how- 
ever, be due to the little Bethel practice of 
an open confession of sins. Such a prac- 
tice would tend to make hypocrites of 
most of us. As if it were in human nature, 
though made ever so regenerate by ministers 
of religion, for a man to make it a system 
to tell out his illicit thoughts and deeds 
to his fellow-creatures without reserve ! 
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Probably our friends of the little ugly 
brick chapels in out-of-the-way places 
do think they unbosom themselves so com- 
pletely. But it is their judgement that is 
at fault in such a case, not their intentions. 
They keep back what they think is unim- 
portant, which, nevertheless, would much 
qualify their brethren’s opinion of them if 
they were to make a clean breast of it. 

No; you and I are acquainted with 
many excellent persons of the national 
Church Establishment, who comport them- 
selves as if they could hardly speak two 
words with a beggar or a being in rags 
without defilement. They believe fully in 
externals, It is eo precious to be able to look 
every one in the face without winking ; to 
be in the family pew punctually at half-past 
ten every Sunday morning without missing 
once in the year ; and to be pervaded with 
a sence of nprightness that nothing in the 
world can diminish. And yet how odious 
such good persons are! Thanks to their 
belief that 


Virtue and vice are never in one soul 3 
A man is wholly wise, or wholly is a fool, 


they are among the worst of companions, 
and are by no means the best kind of 


Christians. It is not to such as they that 
the man or woman in distress is impelled 
to apply. 

It is salutary discipline to travel into 
foreign lands before setting up for a critic 
of our own institutions and customs. 
Indeed, only upon an apprenticeship of 
this sort can aught in praise or dispraise of 
ourselves worth hearing be said. A 
traveller realises that though we are 
an excellent nation of islanders, we are 
not quite the pattern men and women our 
home-stayers are so fond of fancying. He 
also learns that we have a fine stock of 
prejudices stowed away in the wallet upon 
which we are accustomed to draw for our 
virtues. 

A little indifference to one’s self, to one’s 
food, one’s personal appearance, clothes, 
and even one’s mental and moral condition, 
is a wonderful aid in life. When I refer 
to indifference to one’s moral condition, I 
do not, of course, wish to be an advocate 
of license; but I do protest that it is 
well, having done one’s duty to the best of 
one’s ability, to await the issue with tran- 
quillity. 

History informs us that many great 
men have shown cousiderable disregard 
for what they ate and what they put on. 
One cannot, indeed, really imagine a 





supremely great man over scrupulous in 
these matters. Would George Washington 
have dismissed his cook if she sent him up 
a burnt chop? Would Edison quarrel 
mortally with his tailor for being an inch 
or two out of a fit? I ask this at random. 
Perhaps Washington was testy at dinner- 
time; and perhaps the great inventor is 
more of a martinet than I believe him to 
be. But if I am wrong in these in- 
dividual instances, I am still right in 
principle, 

Sir Humphrey Davy, it is said, “rarely 
washed himself; and on the plea of 
saving time, he used to put on his clean 
linen over his dirty, so that he has been 
known to wear at the same time five 
shirts and five pairs of stockings.” Here 
is a rare example of the indifference of the 
man of genius to the mere husk, or series 
of husks, which keep that royal part of 
him, his mind, in working order. Yet 
was not Sir Humphrey a mere sloven, con- 
tent at all times with the first article of 
clothing upon which he might lay his 
bend. Though he was so reckless in the 
matter of shirts upon common occasions, 
when he used to go fishing, ‘‘he would 
wear green,” to resemble vegetable life as 
much as possible, so that the trout might 
have some difficulty in distinguishing the 
biped from the mere roots of the field; 
and wien shooting he wore a scarlet cap, 
“to shield himself from accidents from 
other guns,” 

You often meet with men who give you 
the idea that they would die rather than 
eat something to which they are unac- 
customed, How foolish and narrow- 
minded this seems! Who can tell to 
what straits of destitution one may some 
day be reduced? To be sure, our civili- 
sation is so very mighty in these days 
that we can, with fair presumption of 
success, challenge Dame Nature herself to 
bring us within trembling distance of 
famine, Stil), it is as well to be pre- 
pared. Have you ever tried a salad of 
buttercups—blossoms and roots—or a dish 
of speckled snails; or a tender kitten, 
killed in the first month ; or a horseflesh 
steak? Save the last, these “ plats” are 
very ixexpensive, and not at all an insult 
to the stomach, None of them are 
nauseating, and they might well serve as 
preliminary to a much enlarged list of 
edibles to which the man who is not too 
particular might habituate himself. 

Only the very few among us run any 
risk, in the course of our peregrinations 
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and vicissitudes, of being invited to such 
objectionable dinners as it was the lot of 
Bruce, the explorer, to eat. Such very 
nasty feeders as the Abyssinians of his 
day are becoming extinct. Fancy sitting 
down to table and seeing the meat walk 
alive into the room? That was their 
custom. And they ate it alive, too, the 
brutes! The wretched ox was tied fast 
head and legs, and then, by a delicate 
incision on both sides of the backbone, 
near the haunches, the attendants were 
able to strip its skin away, to enable them 
to cut slices from the poor animal again 
and again without touching an artery. 
The guests ate the meat raw and quivering, 
to the music of the low roars and bellow- 
ing of pain of the ox of which it was a 
art. 

This is hideous; and even the least 
particular of men may be excused for 
shirking an experience of ihe kind. 

Still, upon general grounds, it does 
seem well to get off our high horse of 
scrupulosity just as often as we feel the 
smallest inclination todo so. It not only 
makes us abundantly more sensible of the 
brotherhood between ourselves and our 
fellow-men, but it makes us robuster 
citizens of the world. The man who has 
always worn Bond Street clothes, dined off 
the preparations of a French cook, lived in 
an atmosphere of perfect domestic bliss, 
and felt no doubt about the happiness in 
store for him in the next world, may be a 
very amiable and pretty fellow, but he 
is profoundly ignorant of life. It is good 
to rough it, it is good to be plegued by 
pain and trouble now and then, and a 
downright heavy misfortune acts upon the 
system like a cold bath. These are the 
heralds to that condition of judicious in- 
difference which really seems to be the 
most comfortable attitude in which to 
receive and account for the various 
pleasures and annoyances which bow them- 
selves into our society as we jog along 
through life, 





ON THE WAR-PATH. 
IN THE FIELD. 


IN this article, ‘in the field” is not used 
in the meaning in which it is technically 
used in the Salvation Army. It is, in 
Salvation Army language, used to designate 
the work in the various corps scattered all 
over the country—an officer having passed 
through his training and being appointed 





to his corps is said to have been sent “into 
the field ”—but here we mean in the field of 
work where war is waged against the want, 
the poverty, and the destitution of London. 
In fact, we want to give an account of the 
actual commencement of the work in con- 
nection with General Booth’s new Social 
Scheme, and also of the organisations at 
hand to help the working of the schome—of 
the Salvation Army Rescue and Slum work. 

In a small house in Upper Thames Street 
are the temporary head-quarters of the 
Social Reform Wing—a house even now 
too small for the work. On the ground- 
floor, on either side of the door, are 
the labour bureaus—on the one side for 
women, on the other for men. During 
the five months in which the place has been 
open, five thousand applications for work 
have been received. All applications are 
recorded and entered in registers, so that 
any one applying is kept before the office, 
should application be made by any one for 
a workman of that man’s particular trade ; 
for it is by no means only the actual unem- 
ployed labourer who applies. Many well- 
skilled artisans make use of this office. 

The most important work controlled 
from here, however, is the work of the 
Industrial Workshops and the Shelters. 
To the workshops are sent all men—that is 
to say, to the capacity of the place—who 
apply for work and who are utterly desti- 
tute. At present the number is about 
one hundred and forty. The men receive 
a ticket admitting them to the workshops, 
which are in Hanbury Street, Whitechapel; 
and thither we will go to see what sort of 
work is done, and what sort of men they 
are who do it. 

The routine and system of the work is 
simple: the men work all day, and in 
return for their work they receive food 
and shelter at the Salvation Army Shelter 
in Whitechapel Road. Every week a 
return is filled up, showing how many days 
each man has worked, how many meals he 
has had, how much his keep has cost, how 
much his work is worth, what his conduct 
has been, and whether or no he has been 
industrious. If his report is good, he 
receives a grant, varying from about four 
to ten shillings. The doors of the work- 
shops are open at seven for the entrance 
of the men, and remain open till five 
minutes past, after which time no one 
is admitted before breakfast. Work goes 
on till 8.30, at which hour the men 
go out, each man as he leaves receiving 
a ticket, which entitles him to breakfast at 
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the Shelter. They return at nine and 
work till half-past twelve, at which hour 
there is a short prayer meeting, after 
which the men pass out, provided with a 
ticket for dinner. Work is resumed at 
two and continued till half-past five, at 
which hour the men leave work for the 
day, with two tickets : one entitling them 
to supper and one to a bed. It will be 
thus seen that no food is given except 
as payment for work done, and there is no 
actual charity. 

Let us now go into the workshops and 


have a look round. The place itself was’ 


originally a builder’s yard, and as we enter 
we find ourselves in an open space, which 
is utilised for the sawing up of planks for 
the carpenters and joiners, In one corner 
is a smail room, which is used as a gas- 
fitters’ shop—there being at present three 
gas-fitters in the shops—and straight across 
the yard are the men employed on cutting 
firewood. To this work is put any man 
who, on entering the works, is found to 
have no trade at all. Here are about thirty 
men employed ; and most certainly they are 
not the sort of men one would expect to see 
working anywhere—men whom one would 
expect to see loafing about the streets, 
picking up odd jobs, or anything elee that 
might happen to come handy. Here they 
are working steadily enough, and ap- 
parently working hard. Going upstairs we 
come to the carpenters’ room, running round 
the side of the yard. Here are at work 
many skilled men, making articles for the 
different premises of the Salvation Army— 
all the benches used at meetings ; doors 
and window-frames for a “Prison Gate 
Home” which is soon to be opened ; desks 
for offices ; and plenty of other articles, all 
as well turned out as possible. At one 
end of the room is a division, beyond which 
brush-making is going on. Men and 
boys with no trade are taught this, and 
every sort of brush conceivable seems to be 
turned out here. 

Going up another flight of stairs we 
enter a room where mats are being made, 
and the men who are making them learnt 
the art for the most part in prison, What 
a strange variety these twelve men present | 
One particularly struck us ; he looked as if 
he had been a gentleman once, but there 
he was, mat-making with the rest, having 
learnt the work in the same disastrous 
school. As we go along the passage 
strange sounds arise, which sound strange 
in connection with a workshop. It is 
singing, surely, and singing it turns out 





to be as we enter the room where the 
sounds come from. In this room all 
sorts of odd jobs are done, mostly by 
men who, when they entered the work- 
shops, had no trade. Here is a. man 
cutting out boot-laces from odd pieces of 
leather; here is a man rolling the laces; 
over there are two or three men i 
nose-bags for horses, sacks, and 80 on; 
and in the corner there is a man mendin 
a boot—it is to be presumed he learnt that 
before he entered the place—and all these 
men are singing over their work. 

Going down and crossing the yard, we 
go down some steps to a large cellar, 
which is utilised for the work of the 
painters and varnishers. They are now 
engaged on some Salvation Army benches, 
and uncommonly comfortable benches they 
are too, and very proud the foreman is of 
them, as the design for them was made in 
the workshops. 

Once more making our way into the 
yard, in the opposite corner to the stairs 
up which we went first are more stairs, 
which lead us to the store-rooms, which 
run round the other two sides of the yard. 
These rooms are two—one containing the 
materials for use, canvas for sacks, cocoa- 
nut-fibre for mats, ironmongery, straps for 
nose-bags, and so on; the other room 
filled with the articles made in the various 
departments described above. 

Such are the workshops, and as to the 
men who work there—well, it is surprising 
to hear that about one-third of these men, 
who were in utter destitution when they 
came here, are skilled workmen, the re- 
mainder being unskilled labourers or 
loafers. The skilled men have come down 
in the world from a variety of causes. Drink 
accounts for a good many, while in one 
case, a fire which destroyed a man’s tools 
was the immediate cause of his come-down 
in the world, 

The men remain for varying lengths of 
time in the works, the longest period of 
service of any man at present at work being 
three months. When a man who has 
sunk to the depths to which these men had 
descended when they applied for relief, rises 
again to the position in which he regains 
his power of work and the dignity of 
labour, he soon gets work himself and no 
longer needs to exist on charity ; while the 
loafers learn to work, and are helped by the 
Salvation Army to find employment. When 
a man is in a position to leave the work- 
shops he is helped with a grant to purchase 
clothes or tools, the amount depending on 
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his conduct during his stay. It is a curious 
thing that since the place has been open 
only one man has gone away without giving 
noticeof his intention. In the register which 
iskept of the men and their work, against 
his name appears the entry, ‘ Disappeared 
with two shillings and sixpence.” 

Almost opposite these workshops is 
the Women’s Shelter, where for threepence 
a woman or girl can obtain shelter, supper, 
and breakfast. The building was formerly 
used for swimming baths, and lends itself 
very well to its present purposes. The 
first thing that strikes us as we enter 
is a passage to the right, which is devoted 
to washing apparatus—a long row of 
basins with hot and cold water laid on, 
with long, clean towels on rollers giving 
evidence of the fact. Beyond this lavatory 
is a room where there are two big coppers, 
one for the use of the women in any 
washing of clothes in which they may wish 
to indulge, and one to provide hot water 
for any woman who may come in early, 
and may have been able to provide for 
herself a little tea or anything of that sort 
for consumption in the interval before 
supper. Passing from this we come to the 


general room, which is used for sitting- 


room, dining-room, and meeting-room — 
for a short meeting of a cheerful descrip- 
tion is held every evening, The furniture 
is not grand, consisting as it does of 
benches and tables; while, by way of 
ornament, piles of plates and mugs are 
ranged against the walls. From here 
we enter the slecping rooms, of which 
there are three: one for young girls, one 
for women who have babies with them, 
and one for the remainder, This last room, 
which we may presume to have been the 
principal bath, has a gallery running round 
it, which is also full of sleeping places, and 
contains altogether one hundred and eighty 
beds, if beds they may be called. The bed- 
steads are simple, their simplicity being only 
equalled by that of the bedclothes, They 
consist of a frame of wood, long enough to 
enable one to lie down, and just broad 
enough to enable one to turn over; a 
sloping slab at one end forms the pillow. 
The mattress is of American cloth, staffed 
With seaweed ; this rests on the floor, one 
end being carried on to the shelf. The 
sheets, blankets, and counterpane are all 
represented by one strip of leather. This 
is all very simple and very easily cleaned, 
and for warmth the whole place is kept 
beautifully warm by a good system of hot- 
water pipes. The inmates go out at eight, 


Wes 





and then breakfast at a farthing a head 
is served for children, while in connection 
with this Shelter is a small créche, which at 
present holds eighteen children, and where 
women who sleep at the Shelter can leave 
their babies when they go out to work. 

The various men’s Shelters are much 
the same in arrangement ; but fourpence 
is charged instead of threepence; and 
some of them are also general food-depdts, 
where food can be obtained, varying from 
& basin of soup for one farthing, to a 
substantial meal of meat and vegetables, 
for threepence. The Shelters at present 
number five, including the women’s, and 
accommodate nine-and-twenty persons 
nightly ; while, in all, two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand persons have used 
them since they were started. Three 
of these Shelters are also food-depdis, at 
which about six thousand cheap meals are 
supplied daily. 

Having described the workshops, and 
visited a Shelter, let us go to Mare Street, 
Hackney, and find out what we can about 
what is termed the Salvation Army Rescue 
Work. This work was first started six 
years ago in Whitechapel ; and at present 
there are thirteen Homes altogether— 
eight in London, and five in the country— 
one each in Glasgow, Belfast, Middles- 
brough, Plymouth, and Cardiff, having in 
all accommodation for three hundred and 
eighteen girls. In addition to these 
Homes, there is a small Book-binding 
Factory in Shoreditch, which gives em- 
ployment to about fourteen girls, and 
which last year made a profit of about 
three hundred pounds, The work is done 
by about one hundred and forty-five 
officers ; a small Training Home being in- 
cluded in the offices at Mare Street. 

The honse itself bears, for a wonder, no 
outward and visible sign of Salvation 
Army occupation, and we may almost 
think we are mistaken, till the door is 
opened, and we are admitted by a girl 
wearing the unmistakeable uniform, A 
tour over the house will quickly give us 
some idea of the work directed from here. 
We start with. the Financial Seeretary’s 
Office. Then comes the Correspondence 
Office, which deals with, on an average, one 
hundred letters a day. Next is an apart- 
ment devoted to arranging for the adoption 
of children ; a good mavy cases of deserted 
children come under the notice of the 
workers, Then we have the Enquiry and 
Help Department, which undertakes the 
tracing of missing friends and relations. Last 
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year, out of sixteen hundred and five cases, 
the Department was successful in tracing 
five hundred. The Situation Department 
claims our attention next, which is simply 
a registry office for servants. It is open to 
all, no matter of what creed, though, of 
course, the majority of the girls are 
Salvationists ; and the people who apply 
for servants are of all descriptions. Since 
the department has been opened, thirteen 
hundred girls and fifteen hundred mis- 
tresses have passed through the books; it 
has only been opened about two years and 
a half. Very amusing are some of the 
applications from the girls, and some from 
the mistresses, too. 

One good lady requires ‘‘A Red -hot 
Christian, but not too old” ; another asks 
for a lively girl; while a third must have 
been somewhat difficult to please — she 
asks for a ‘‘ Girl who does not talk loud ; 
neither must she laugh, or sing loud.” 
While the girls are as particular. The 
following are some of their demands: 
“Please get me a place with two quiet, 
elderly people. I like to be alone.” “I 


have had a good education, and can play the 
piano.” The next one is rather mixed: 
“T am an out-and-out Salvationist, and I 


want Army liberty—of course, that is, 
sympathy, and to wear uniform—though I 
am not one much for meetings—that is, 
I should not always want to be running 
about to meetings. Some ladies are 
frightened of Salvation Army servants on 
that account. I like to shine at home and 
about quietly.” The next one is delicious; 
and we hope the two girls have not found 
what they want: ‘“ We must go together, 
and be near. We want good wages, plenty 
of liberty, and mistress must not interfere, 
or go into the kitchen.” There is a calm 
and cool impudence about this last speci- 
men which is absolutely refreshing. 

Now, to turn to the Homes themselves. 
There is a general Receiving Home, to 
which all girls are first sent, and where 
they are kept before being drafted into 
other Homes, for periods varying from a 
few days to four months, The house con- 
tains accommodation for thirty-five girls ; 
and attached to it are eight officers. 

The routine is very simple. The girls rise 
at half-past six, and are down by seven ; 
breakfast is at half-past seven, after which 
a short prayer meeting is held. At nine 
work is commenced—some girls doing the 
housework, others being employed with 
their needles. Prayers again at half-past 
twelve, and then dinner, after which the 





girls work till half-past four, when they 
have tea. They work again from six to 
seven, From seven to eight they have 
music and singing, or in the summer go 
into the garden; at eight they have 
supper ; at a quarter-past eight they go to 
bed ; and all lights are out at a quarter to 
nine. 

In addition they hold a reguiar prayer 
meeting once a week, and on Sundays go 
to service at the nearest Salvation Army 
barracks, and the girls sometimes are sent 
out to housework. To look at the girls 
as they sit at work no one would think 
that two days ago several of them were 
in utter want and destitution, miserable 
and wretched. Cheerful they are and 
comfortable ; the principle observed at the 
Home being that all rule should be by 
love, not by compulsion. 

When passed from this Home to one 
of the general homes, the girls remain 
for a period of not less than three 
months, and then situations are found for 
them. The officers of the Home in which 
a girl has been always keep up a cor- 
respondence with her, and encourage her 
to visit them, so that in the cases of girls 
who have no real home, they come to 
regard these Rescue Homes as taking its 
place, The various Homes are used for 
various work, the proceeds of which go 
towards their support. Amongst the in- 
dustries carried on are needlework, book- 
binding, knitting by means of knitting 
machines, making washing texts, making 
the outfits for the girls, shirt-meking, and 
paper bag-making. These industries in 
the last three years have realised one 
thousand and thirty-seven pounds, 

Now as to results. Taking the last year 
they are as follows. Four hundred and 
thirty-four girls were sent to situations ; 
one hundred and twenty-one were returned 
to their friends ; forty-two were sent to 
other Homes; twenty-six were sent to 
trade ; three were married, and three died ; 
four hundred and thirty-five were assisted 
temporarily ; one hundred and forty at the 
end of the year were under treatment in 
hospita], and two hundred and twenty were 
in the Homes, The number of unsatis- 
factory cases included one hundred and 
thirty-seven girls who left wilfully ; thirteen 
were sent to the Shelters; and seven were 
dismissed. All this is without doubt good 
work, and, beyond questions of religion, 
most worthy to be encouraged. 

There is one other branch of work 
which is connected, more or less, with the 
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Social Scheme, and that is the work carried 
on by the Slum Brigade. There are over 
a dozen Slum stations in London from 
which this work is carried on. The 
station I visited is in a street off Drury 
Lane. Here live the Captain, Lieutenant, 
and two Cadets—all women. They rise at 
seven; have all the housework done by 
ten ; have prayers till half-past ten, when 
they go out visiting till half-past twelve; 
then go out again from half-past two till 
five. Generally, in the evening, from half- 
past six till seven, they have a children’s 
meeting ; an open-air meeting from half- 
past seven till eight; and an indoor meet- 
ing from eight till a quarter to ten ; while 
on Sundays they hold seven meetings. I 
think that, whether we approve or not, 
that is a very good record of work. 
And what do they do? Well, the first 
thing they do is to make a house-to-house 
visitation, whereby they find out who re- 
quires their aid, or who likes them to call. 
As a rule, they are well received; though, 
sometimes, they have the door banged in 
their faces. Having found where they are 
wanted, they help as much as _ they 
can by calling on those who are alone ; 
nursing those who have no one to look 
after them ; and taking the sick lemonade 
or soup. In my wanderings with one 
of the officers, I came across one case 
which they had found out by house- 
to-house visitation. Two old ladies were 
the object of our call, and we found them 
in at work. They were bright and cheerful 
old souls, who have kept themselves for 
twenty-five years by needlework, earning 
between them about ten shillings a week, 
and paying four shillings and sixpence for 
their rooms. They never have any one 
near them, and welcome the Slum Officers 
as a ray of light. Another woman we 


1 went to see was an Irish Roman Catholic, 


evidently dying, with no one near her, and 
with an awful dread of the night. The 
attention of the Slum Officers had been 
called to her by a policeman, and one of 
them was sitting up with her every night 
till she should recover or be removed to 
the infirmary. Many other people we 
visited, more or less poor—some in garrets, 
some in basements—but all glad to see my 
companion, and all seemingly cheered up 
by our visit. In many cases most certainly, 
we were visiting people who had not been 
found out by any other relief-organisation, 
and, although the Slum Brigade would 
prefer all those they help to go to meet- 
Ings, nevertheless, in times of need, no dis- 





tinction is made in creeds, and a Roman 
Catholic, Church of England man, or a man 
of no religion at all, is helped as willingly 
as a Salvationist. 

With these visits with the Slum Brigade 
I ended my journeyings with the Salvation 
Army, and here have tried, without enter- 
ing into controversy, and expressing as 
few opinions of my own as possible, to lay 
before our readers a bare statement of the 
organisation of the Salvation Army, and 
of the principal work on which the Social 
Scheme is to be drafted. 





THE TREVERTON MARRIAGE. 


A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 
——< ee 
CHAPTER VIII, 


Sir Everarp wrote that night to his 
solicitors, though the letter could not go 
at once ; but it was well to get business off 
his mind immediately, sirice it had come to 
him, and not keep it over to spoil another 
day. He requested them to make a suit- 
able addition to Miss Treverton’s allow- 
ance, saying that it was convenient'to him 
that she should not return at once to the 
Chase, which must be thoroughly put in 
order before his return with his wife. He 
should have preferred his daughter to live 
until her marriage with her uncle, Lord 
Carlaurie; but if there were reason to 
believe that her marriage would not take 
place so soon as was expected, she was of 
course free to make her own plans. 
Naturally, at her age, and in the prospect 
of her marriage, there could be no question 
of a separate establishment. Her allow- 
ance was already ample; but probably a 
succession of visits would entail increased 
expenditure. He and Lady Treverton 
were on tho point ‘of leaving Bigorre, 
They had not determined on their next 
move; but until further notice letters 
might be addressed to him at the Poste 
Restante, Rome. 

This letter finished, Sir Everard felt that 
he had done all that could be fairly required 
of mortal man in his honeymoon. The 
other letters he put into one cover, ad- 
dressed to his agent at Oswaldburn, except- 
ing that from Clay and Hay, which he 
carefully burned. 

“T cannot answer such stoff civilly,” he 
thought ; “best to take no notice. They 
will think I have missed it. It is the most 


recently written of the lot, so it will keep.” 
Then he went to find his wife, to take 
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up the love story where the thread had 
been dropped when business intruded 
serpent-like into their Eden. 

To his surprise, he found her in the 
garden, sitting under the orange-trees with 
a strange lady. He looked with quick 
scrutiny at this unknown woman, with 
whom his wife was talking so familiarly. 
He had never yet seen her talking to a 
woman whom he did not know. This must 
1 be one of her old friends. It was interesting 
to see a specimen of those old friends 
of hers of whom she never spoke. 

Not a very favourable specimen, this, 
he trusted. She was a pretty elegant 
woman; she had the bearing and manner 
of one who belonged to the great world, 
but her face was faded and marked with 
lines of cara which one does not see usually 
in that world, where, if they have been 
drawn by sorrow that is no respecter of 
persons, they are deftly concealed under 
powder. Her thin, pretty face, too, had too 
eager an expression to stamp it as of the 
caste of Vere de Vere; and her dress was 
painfully shabby and smart. He thought 
he would have forgiven the shabbiness ; 
but he could not forgive the smartness ; 
least of all, the very badly imitated 
diamonds in her ears, and all over her thin, 
white hands. Two little boys, neatly 
dressed in white sailor suits, played near. 

“A lady of position come woefully 
down in the world,” he thought, hastening 
up to snatch his wife from contact with 
one who had so come down; for did not 
the sham jewellery and all the shabby smart- 
ness testify to the blameworthy mode of 
that deseent, and the more than question- 
able level to which she must have de- 
seended ? 

Beatrix turned a glowing face to meet 
him—a face all beaming with sympathy 
and pride. 

“This is my husband,” she said to 
her friend, with the manner of one who 
makes two people acquainted who must 
be as delighted to know each other as she 
is to perform the introduction. ‘‘ Everard, 
let me introduce you to the Princess 
Castelluca.” 

Sir Everard bowed with grave courtesy, 
thinking, in spite of the high-bred grace 
with which the lady acknowledged the 
introduction : 

“It is too absurd that Beatrix should 
be taken in by a mere adventuress like 
this, and swallow a title that, with its 
over-done splendour, matches exactly the 
paste jewellery, I must apologise to Her 





Highness for taking you away,” he said, 
aloud. ‘“ Will you kindly come indoors } 
I must consult you about some business,” 

“ Won't it keep?” asked Beatrix, rising 
reluctantly. 

Then, looking past Sir Everard, she 
started, looked perplexed, and biushing to 
a deep crimson, took her husband’s arm, 
which he had not offered her. 

Sir Everard looked round in surprise. A 
young man was coming along the covered 
walk : an Italian, as beautiful as a god, with 
flashing black eyes, noble, delicate features, 
and rich colouring. His face lighted with 
radiant pleasure; then suddenly clouded 
over with a scowl, and he stopped short. 

The Princess looked surprised and 
puzzled. 

Beatrix said to the new comer with un- 
necessary empressement in her manner, 
in nervous belief that she had betrayed too 
much annoyance, and had given offence, 
not only to the Italian, but to the 
Princess, his friend : 

-“Signor Montefalco, is it not? He 
once was so good as to give me singing 
lessons,” she said to her husband, still 
looking distressed and uneasy, as well 
she might, had she no other reason than 
the ominous gloom on his countenance. 

“It is most gracious of the signora to 
remember it,” said the Italian, bowing 
with a stateliness in his deep reverence 
that only an Italian can accomplish. 

“T shall see you again soon,” sho said, 
hurriedly, but eagerly, to the Princess. 

Sir Everard was in that state of mind 
that sees wrong in everything, and he was 
annoyed now that she should hurry. 
What difference could the presence of this 
miserable Italian make to his wife? It 
was a grievance, too, that they should all 
be speaking French. His French was 
limited ; and though he had understood 
each of the few words that had been 
spoken, he did not feel sure but that there 
was more in what they said so quickly 
than met his slow, British ear. 

“ Beatrix,” he said, angrily, when they 
were barely out of hearing, “ what are you 
doing with those people? I cannot allow 
you to speak to such disreputable chance 
acquaintance, And who is that grinning, 
posturing dancing-master who presumed to 
recogniss you?” ° 

“Het—oh, nobody,” she answered, 
hastily, rushing to the more interesting 
subject. ‘ He is an opera-singer, who once 
gave me some lessons when his compauy 
happened to be at Wellingby. He is quite 
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respectable, really as hard working as if 
he were a merchant or a farmer. The 
Princess is charming ; you must like her, 
she is so good and brave, and has such a 
sad story. She is a French Countess by 
birth, and she married, when very young, 
this dreadful Prince, who deserted her, 
leaving her penniless with these two boys. 
Her own people are horribly proud and 
poor; they cannot, or will not, help her, 
and yet they are so angry because she 
works to help herzelf. She has a beautifal 
voice, so she sings at concerts, and in 
opera. They are hers to give a concert ; 
and I promised we would take tickets, and 
get all the people to come.” 

“My dear Beatrix,” said Sir Everard, 
“T cannot allow you to be mixed up with 
people of that sort. I never heard such a 
ridiculous story; .not good enough to 
swindle a mariue. Princesses do not go 
upon the stage under their own name, 
nor do they wear glass ear-rings and 
bracelets,” 

“Tt is perfectly true!” returned Beatrix, 
so earnestly that Sir Everard gave up his 
idea that his wife was being deceived by 
an impossible story, for an alternative that 
proved more disastrous ; he thought that she 
was answering for the Princess as for an 
old intimate friend, and his heart turned 
cold with disappointment and foreboding, 
“She sings under her own name because 
the title draws, and her manager pays her 
ever so much more for allowing it to 
appear on the bills. And the jewellery— 
that is so sweet of her! The eldest 
boy is so passionately fond of her, and so 
sensitive, that all her troubles have been 
carefully hidden from him. She hates 
imitation jewels, but wears them to please 
the children, who see no difference between 
them and the jewels she used to wear. 
They will know soon enough, she says, 
but she wants to keep the misery from 
them while they are young. She spends 
all her money on them, buying them toys 
and sweets; and her husband’s rich rela- 
tions actually scold her for the waste, 
while they will do nothing to help her. 
She is so lonely ; the other actresses hate 
her, for though she tries to be kind and 
friendly, she draws the line at camaraderie, 
and cannot help her manner seeming con- 
descending. She 4 

“ My dear, I really cannot listen to such 
& cock-and-bull story. I repeat again, 
that you shall not mix yourself up in the 
affair,” he said, irritably. ‘Do you think 
I can allow you to sit gossiping with 








third-rate actresses, and see impudent 
tenors making eyes at you? I forbid you 
to have anything more to do with them.” 

Beatrix’s face burned with anger, and 
she drew her hand from her husband’s 
arm. 

“T have promised to take the tickets,” 
she said, with icy obstinacy. 

“T will send Merton for two, and there 
is an end of it.” 

“T promised to take a dozen, and that we 
would go to the concert and get other 
people to go.” 

“You made a very foolish promise, as 
you know nobody here. You must under- 
stand, Beatrix, that any old friendships of 
the sort must end now.” 

“Qld friendship! I never saw her till 
this morning !” 

“Then whose authority have you, 
except her own word, for her absurd 
story ?” 

Beatrix was silent, seeing the impossi- 
bility of convincing him as she had been 
convinced. 

A cold fear took possession of him so 
firmly thatitimmediately became conviction. 
His wife accepted the Princess and her 
story for the sake of the theatrical-looking 
Italian whom she had acknowledged as an 
acquaintance. Sir Everard was not an 
imaginative man ; he had trusted his wife 
utterly ; but here was a cloud of coinci- 
dences gathering round him, against his will, 
against his faith—coincidences so strong 
and distinct that they seemed to be rapidly 
losing their cloud-like form, and becoming 
links in a chain of evidence. Was it 
possible that his wife had — no, not 
deceived him ; he would not think that for 
a@ moment, in spite of any evidence, But 
were there facts in her past life that it 
would be unpleasant to find out? Had he 
not been imprudent to leave the veil over 
that past? Not—oh, heaven forbid !—that 
he distrusted it, but because forewarning 
would have forearmed him against the 
disagreeableness of other people’s curiosity. 
Was there more in those “ rumours” than 
he would have allowed himself to believe ? 
Again he struggled to keep his confidence 
above such pestilent whispers, and scorned 
himself for having allowed them so to 
influence him that he was predisposed to 
suspicions more foolish than Othello’s, 
more wicked, more humiliating. What 
was there in his wife being humbugged by 
astory? What was there in her recog: 
nising a man who had taught her singing a 
very short time ago? 
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“ Even supposing her story to be true,” 
he said, conciliatorily, “it is not one with 
which you must be mixed up. You know, 
at least, that women lose their position by 
living apart from their husbands, to say 
nothing of her choosing such a profession 
and such associates! They may be re- 
spectable of their kind, but their kind is 
not ours. Women who work for their 
living in any way, especially in one that 
brings them before the public, lose caste 
irretrievably.” 

“Ts it then a crime for a woman to work 
for her living?” asked Beatrix, indignantly, 
her cheeks aflame. 

* You are talking nonsense, and putting 
words into my mouth,” he answered, 
pettishly, for he knew he was speaking 
unworthily of himself, and unreasonably, 
too; but the instincts of his class were 
strong within him, and he was ruffled and 
uneasy at finding his wife did not share 
those instincts, and was not wholly one 
with him. ‘“ We shall leave this place to- 
morrow, and there is an end of it. I will 
take two tickets, as you promised. I really 
cannot afford more,” 

‘‘To-morrow!” she exclaimed, in con- 
sternation. 

“You knew we were going to-morrow. 
What urgent reason have you to wish our 
plans to be changed?” and he looked 
at his wife’s disappointed face with a 
tightening at his heart. He dared not 
give voice to a suspicion he was ashamed 
of by asking her more.. He thought: “Is 
it possible—has she been too much in- 
terested in her Italian singing-master, with 
his great, staring eyes? A man like that 
might take a young girl’s fancy. What 
were people about that they allowed a 
music-master of that sort to come about 
romantic school-girls ?” 

He pushed the odious thoughts from him 
that were stealing into his heart. He 
looked at Beatrix as she walked beside 
him, her head held high, and her full red 
lips pressed together. He could not see 
much of her face, she held her great sun- 
shade so low over the fine, uncovered head, 
with its dusky wealth of hair gathered on 
the top in the stately fashion that suited 
her stately height and walk. He felt 
horribly small and mean beside her, and 
he felt miserably conscious that she was 
despising him heartily. She looked the 
very image of outraged dignity. 

*‘ Beatrix, dear, I'm a brute,” he said, 
penitently. 

She turned her 


face, all suddenly 





softened, and her honest eyes looked 
straight at his. She put out her hand, 
and he drew her close to him, as she said, 
softly : 

“Tam so grieved I vexed you, dear. I 
really did not mean any harm, Only I 
was so sorry for her, and really—really 
her story is all true!” 

“Well, I will believe it on your 
authority,” he answered, smiling, “if that 
is a condition of peace. Truth, we have 
often heard, is stranger than fiction.” 

They went indoors, and fell upon maps 
and Bradshaws, paper and pencils, to plan 
their next route. No more allusion was 
made to the Princess or her concert. They 
honestly tried to look and talk as if nothing 
had happened, but both were sadly con- 
scious that the fairy spell was broken, and 
that the first cloud had come over their 
sky. Their minds went on working busily 
while their tongues tried to speak in- 
telligibly. 

He was putting down the memory of the 
handsome singer, of the strange, not at all 
imaginary, consciousness that they had 
both betrayed on meeting ; of the numerous 
stories he had heard of school-girls and 
handsome singing-masters. 

She was thinking : “ Poor, dear Princess, 
what a wretch she will think me! I meant 
to help her somuch. It was such happiness 
to know that I had it in my power for the 
first time. Oh, what good I could do now 
if I might—I, who understand so well what 
a struggle such a life is for a lady, and how 
help could be delicately given which no one 
can find out so well as a woman like me, 
who has wanted it so badly. But nowI 
must not use Everard’s money—indeed, 
even if I had money of my own, it would 
be wrong to disobey—and now nearly all 
my own is spent! I must—I must make 
some more! I should so like to give 
those boys some really nice toys, and to 
buy her some good ornaments, and J could 
send them fruit and flowers whsen they 
come to Loudon for their winter season. 
She hates London! They have always had 
such miserable lodgings there, in Covent 
Garden. What pretty things I could send 
her if I had money of my very own ! I must 
write a story ; Everard would never notice. 
He would only think my diary had grown 
more voluminous than ever.” 

The spirit had seized her; pen and 
paper drew her as wine draws one who 
has been compelled to weeks of abstinence, 
and she began to make excuses to herself 
like a relapsing drunkard. Secrecy might 
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be wrong, but then charity was certainly 
right, and certainly must carry the day. 
She took some slips of paper and a pencil 
and went and began at once in her room. 
They had dined, and Sir Everard had gone 
into the garden to smoke. He looked 
in to ask her to come too, but she said she 
could not just now—would come presently. 
She was scribbling hard; he thought she 
was busy with routes and notes. 

He went out alone and walked to and 
fro in the quiet garden, watching the stars 
coming out over the dark mountains. 
Presently he heard a piano, played with a 
loud, clear touch. Then a man’s voice 
rang out, full, rich, and sweet, singing 
“Salve dimora.” 

“‘Wretched mountebank!” he said to 
himself, scornfully, but in spite of his 
scorn, curiosity drew him to the lighted 
concert-room of the hotel. 

All the people who had dined at the table 
d’héte were there, and probably some 
outsiders from other hotels or houses. 
The Italian was singing divinely. He 
looked like a prince, a young Apollo—the 
very ideal and embodiment of romantic 
love. He looked very much like a gentle- 


map, too, in his careful evening dress. 


Sir Everard might not have perceived that, 
had it not been the very advantage 
he grudged him most, seeing how it 
heightened the danger of his other charms. 
Involuntarily, because disgusted with 
himself all the while, he compared his own 
thin, grey hair with the LItalian’s wavy, 
brown locks, his crow’s-footed eyes with 
the soft, lustrous, lovelit brown ones, the 
bright triumphant youthfulness with his 
own age. A pretty woman was accom- 
panying him, and when he finished his 
song, the rapturous acclaim from ths other 
women showed what petting and homage 
would be lavished upon him here, Then 
the Princess came t) sing. This was nota 
real concert, only a little impromptu affair, 
intended as a prelude to the real concert ; 
a little tempting bait thrown out to draw 
an audience into the net. 

The Princess walked across the small plat- 
form ; at a glance he saw and acknowledged 
that this was not the walk of a conscious 
public favourite, not even of a queen of song. 
She walked with the most perfect ease and 
grace; but exactly as if she were crossing 
a throne-room to curtsey to an Empress. 

Bat she sang only sweetly and correctly ; 
she was no prima donna. Even he, who 
was no musician, could see that. Poor 
creature! how did she expect to get 





a hearing beyond the walls of a friendly 
drawing-room ¢ 

“ Of course, her singing is nothing,” he 
heard one critical voice say amongst the 
chorus of admiration ; “it is the title that 
draws.” 

Was it a real title then, after all? He 
sauntered out of the room, beginning to be- 
lieve in her. He glanced at a clock—why, it 
was an hour since he had left Bsatrix. Poor 
child, how lonely sha must be; how 
injured she must feel ! 

He opened the door. She was writing 
again! He would have thought nothing 
of it, even if he had remembered he 
had left her writing, for it did not enter 
his head that she had been going on 
all this time; but she looked up with 
such a guilty start, and impulsively put 
her hand over the written page. 

He walked to the window and stood 
looking out at the starry night. What 
was she writing that he must not see? 
He would not deign to look again, much 
less to ask. He heard her hastily gathering 
papers together, while she kept up an in- [ 
coherent run of remarks. Then she went 
to him and put her arm on his shoulder. 

Her touch broke the spell his evil 
spirit was weaving. What a fool he was 
to be making mysteries out of nothing 
again! Did he not remember how imagina-; 
tion had deceived him that very afternoon ? 
Was he to be suspicious of every letter 
she wrote and received? He must be 
becoming a monomaniac on the subject, 

He looked round boldly to assure him- 
self that her mysterious correspondence 
had again been the creation of his brain. 
Why, what does he see—what unexpected 
appalling evidence that his suspicions were 
too well founded? Is it a love -Jetter 
opened out before him, or even an envelope 
sealed and addressed to Signor Montefalco, 
warbling with hypocritical innocence on 
the ground-floor? He sees simply nothing 
—not a sign or trace of so much as a 
shred of paper. 

Then why was he not relieved, seeing 
he must have imagined it all? Alas! of 
this much he was sure: his wife was 
writing, and there was a great deal of 
paper about. She had purposely hidden it 

“T am afraid I have disturbed you,” he 
said, coldly. 

He was miserable above any man in the 
world, and was wondering whether he 
should accuse his wife and have it out, or 
simply shoot Montefalco ; or, more simply 
stil], shoot himself, and have done with it, 
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“No, dear, you have not disturbed me,” 


said softly the viper whom he had nursed 
at his bosom.- 

“You were writing letters?” 

“No; I have not written a letter to-day.” 

That she should lie to him! He held 
his breath and gazed fixedly at the black, 
now starless, night. 

“ Ah! something touched my face,” she 
cried, suddenly putting up her hand. “A 
moth, I think. It gave me such a fright!” 

Her cry startled him into looking 
straight to see what had startled her. He 
did not see the moth, but he saw her 
clear, candid eyes. Then she put her arm 
round his neck, saying : 

“ Dear, what has put you out so dread- 
fally to-day? You seem all unlike your- 
self—so odd, and nervous, and depressed. 
Tell me ; there must be no secrets between 
us, you know.” 

“Have you no secrets from me, 
Beatrix ?” 

He dared to ask her now, looking into 
her honest, mobile faco—a face that surely 
could not have hidden a secret, much less 
a falsehood. 

But alas for his new hope! She averted 
her eyes; the dagger pierced his heart 
again. He sighed heavily. 

“T have one little one,” she said, smiling, 
after a moment’s pause. 

His heavy sigh had seemed at once to 
reduce the secret to such a tiny matter ; 
an insignificance quite out of all proportion 
with such a sigh. She thought only of 
reassuring him. 

“ And I may not share it?” reproach- 
fully. . 
| “Not just at present; it is not quite 
ripe. What a libel it is to say that we 
are the inquisitive sex! I never asked 
you what the letter was about you were 
reading such a long time this morning.” 

This carrying of the war into the 
enemy’s country completely routed him for 
the time, and that cloud passed over. To- 
morrow they would be gone, and there was 
no more chance of meeting the singers. 

But that night Beatrix talked in her 
sleep. He caught words, names, half 
sentences; nothing coherent, and names 
he did not know, till she said: ‘‘ Not the 
garden; too many people about. The 
wood behind the battery.” 

What battery? Was there a battery 
at Bigorre? He had not heard of one, 
Hush ! 

“Tf it had been sooner—ever so little— 
Paolo——” 





Something followed, incomprehensible, 
No matter, he had heard enough. Paolo! 
She was dreaming of Paolo! Of course, 
that was Montefalco’s name. 

So the rest of Sir Everard’s night was 
passed in torment. Next morning he 
asked his wife as carelessly as he could : 

“What did you say was the name of 
that Italian singer —the man — his 
Christian name, I mean ?” 

“T haven’t the least ides,” she answered, 
looking surprised and, he thought, uneasy, 

“Did you not tell me it was—surely 
you mentioned Paolo ?” 

“No!” she exclaimed, startled and 
colouring. ‘“ What put Paolo into your 
head ?” very anxiously. 

“It is a common enough Italian name,” 
he said, coldly. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“My dear Miss Treverton, do let me 
urge you, for your own sake, to put these 
wild ideas out of your mind. I can see no 
ground whatever for your theory. Of 
course, as we know nothing yet of Lady 
Treverton’s past life and relations, any 
hypothesis may be suggested ; but it seems 
most unlikely that a man of your father’s 
age and standing would commit himself to 
such a serious step as marriage without 
prudent consideration of that step, and 
well-founded reason. It is not as if he 
were a hot-headed boy.” 

“T believe that an old man is far more 
likely to be rach and foolish than a boy, 
when a woman of that sort gets him into 
her toils,” said Helena. She was sitting in 
a stiff-backed chair in Mr. Key’s private 
room in Gray’s Inn. ‘Of course, if you 
refuse to act fur me——” 

“It is impossible that we should act for 
you professionally against Sir Everard, even 
if it were a cause we felt justified in taking 
up. But as an old friend, let me urge you 
to give your scheme up. You have abso- 
lutely no ground whatever to go upon.” 

“T repeat I have sufficient ground, As 
you refuse to act, I shall engage the services 
of an extremely clever man who has been 
recommended to me: Mr. Cullingworth, 
of Bedford Row.” _ 

** My dear young lady,” said the lawyer, 
startled, ‘‘ pray be careful. Cullingworth 
may be clever, but he has not the best of 
reputations for honourable practice. Here 
I may speak again as a friend. I could 
not, as -your legal adviser, give you such 
an opinion. We legal hawks must not 
pick ont other hawks’ e’en.” 
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“You only prove to me,” Helena re- 
turned, haughtily, “ that you are afraid of 
investigation. The cleverest man in the 
world cannot find out what does not exist. 
Now, about this outrageous offer of a mere 
addition to my allowance. You must tell 
my father at once that I cannot accept it. 
Iam seeking a house or a flat. I cannot 
live in an out-of-the-way region. I must 
have sufficient income to keep up a suitable 
establishment ; just what a wife would 
claim who had been obliged to separate 
from her husband.” 

‘'T am afraid we can hardly expect your 
father to place you on that footing. Be- 
sides, my dear young lady, you are much 
too young for a separate establishment, 
even if it were worth while to make such 
an arrangement for the short time that will 
elapse before your own marriage.” 

“I do not know how long that time 
may be. It is impossible for me to leave 
England, or make new ties of any sort 
until I have completed this business.” 

* But surely Lord Monkchester will not 
approve of such a postponement, to say no 
more?” 

“Lord Monkchester will see the matter 
as Ido, His honour is quite as much con- 
cerned as mine. I certainly could not 
marry him with this cloud resting upon 
me. You must write again to my father, 
and make it clear. Hs does not seem to 
understand. In this, I suppose, you act 
for him, though you refuse to act for me. 
Iam sorry, but it cannot behelped. Will 
you kindly find if my cab is waiting ?” 

In a few minutes she was closeted with 


Mr. Cullingworth, of Bedford Row. He 
was & young man, with an aquiline nose, 
and bright black eyes set closely on either 


side of it. He was immensely surprised 
and flattered when he found this mag- 
nificent young lady awaiting him in his 
room, So far his successes had been amongst 
thieves and murderers, and though he found 
it profitable work, as well as immensely 
exciting, and though he had attained to 
great distinction in his line, he sometimes 
pined for clients who might be cleaner and 
more prepossessing of appearance; for 
mysteries to unravel in gorgeous drawing- 
rooms and dainty boudoirs, not always in 
slums and jails;.uot for less wickedness, 
but for wickedness which had the gilt of 
rank and romance about it, and now, all 
unexpectedly, the longing of his heart 
seemed to be answered. 

Who could this splendidly-beautiful 
young woman be, with the complexion of 





a 





a gipsy and the bearing of an empress? 
What was her story? Was it wrong or 
was it crime? What puzzled him was 
that it could not be divorce court business, 
since the card she sent in bore her name— 
‘Miss Treverton”—printed under ‘Sir 
Everard Treverton.” It was part of 
Helena’s fierce protest against her father’s 
marriage that she made a point of using 
these cards still, ignoring the existence of a 
step-mother. 

Mr. Cullingworth bowed deferentially, 
with a smile meant to be as pregnant as 
Lord Bacon’s nod, implying at once full 
comprehension of a delicate situation, re- 
spectful sympathy, and confident faith in 
the justice and ultimate success of the 
cause to be entrusted to him. Meantime, 
he was reading her countenance with keen, 
experienced eyes. 

“She is capable of anything,” he told 
himself. ‘She will be perfectly un- 
scrupulous in carrying her point, She has 
the strongest possible passions, whether 
love or hate, and she will crush them 
under her foot with equal promptitude, 
rather than let them stand in the way of 
her resolute purpose. She looks like 
Lucrezia Borgia. If I ever allowed myself 
to guess, I should say it is jealousy and 
revenge that has brought her here. She 
has put, or tried to put, some one out of 
the way, and she wants me to get her off. 
She is not a common sort of woman, so far 
as feminine varieties go— which is not 
very far. They are all made of much the 
same stuff.” 

In spite of his experience and keen in- 
sight, she surprised him at once by showing 
herself to be more out of the common than 
any woman with whom he had had deal- 
ings. He was accustomed to a programme 
that never varied when the clicnt was a 
woman, no matter what her class, or what 
her trouble, They all required a great 
deal of bringing to the point; they all 
began with hints, and excuses, and inco- 
herent assertions of their deeply-wronged 
innocence ; they all were carried away, no 
matter with how much self-control they 
began, to passionate, more or less irrele- 
vant, accusation; they all contradicted 
themselves recklessly ; they all shed tears ; 
most of them went into hysterics ; some of 
them fainted; they all expected him to 
fall in love with them on the spot, and so 
win his devotion; and they all used a 
thousand words where ten would have done. 

Miss Treverton came to the point at 
once, and stated her case with clearness. 
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He listened attentively and silently. 
When she had finished, he said : 

“You believe the marriage to be null 
and void, on the ground of incapacity on 
the part of one of the parties to make 
a legal contract ?” 

Incapacity !” Helena repeated, puzzled. 

‘Such as a previous marriage not law- 
fully dissolved. You have reason to 
suspect that the lady was not free to con- 
tract matrimony ?” 

“There are plenty of grounds without 
that,” returned Helena, impatiently ; ‘* but 
no doubt there is a great deal in her 
antecedents, which you will find out, that 
would make her unfit to marry my father. 
I have been most careful in my enquiries 
in the neighbourhood, and I have made 
notes in my diary, which I have with me. 
I had batter read them to you; you could 
hardly find them, or understand them.” 

“Tam afraid I shall have to ask you to 
give the diary into my hands if you wish 
your notes to be used as evidence,” 

“‘T can make extracts. Here is the first 
note. Miss ‘Lyon evidently came to Os- 
waldburn under an assumed name, which 
she wrote both as Mrs. Lyon and as Miss 
Lyon. Mrs. Dadley and Mrs. Slater both 
told me this. Does not that prove her to 
be a married woman ?” 

“Possibly a widow, if it is any sort 
of evidence at all,” put in Mr. Calling- 
worth. 

“* Well, it really does not matter ; there 
are so many other pieces of evidence. She 
called regularly at Monkchester post office 
for letters addressed to Miss Laura Tigar— 
received, opened, and read them.” 

“That is rather a strong point,” mur- 
mured the lawyer. “It is not evidence of 
incapacity to contract, but of insincerity 
and mystery.” 

“Then Mrs. Dadley, with whom she 
went to stay, and who chaperoned her in 
Paris, told me that no relations or friends 
were forthcoming at the wedding, and 
that everything was hurried over with the 

eatest secrecy. They were married in 

aris. I know these foreign marriages are 
constantly being set aside.” 

“T fear this must have been too carefully 
managed for any such accident to have 
happened. The British Embassy, the 
chaplain, Sir Everard’s knowledge of the 
world—I must confess, Miss Treverton, 
that so far you have given me no evidence, 
you have only told me of facts that 





justify suspicion that there may be evidence 
somewhere. And Sir Everard, do you 
know of any incapacity on his side?” 

“Certainly not!” angrily; then re- 
collecting herself, ‘‘ except that he acted in 
ignorance of all these facts; ho was in- 
fatuated—not responsible for his actions,” 

a! 

“You think that is a good reason,” she 
cried, eagerly. “I was told that it was 
worthless; but you know best. He cer- 
tainly acted under undue influence. He 
was bewitched, altered in every way.” 

“In what way? Undue influence counts 
for nothing here. But you say he was 
altered—not responsible for his actions. 
When did you first notice a change? Per- 
haps if you were to refer to your diary -——” 

“‘T did not mean to imply that he was 
insane,” said Helena, startled and annoyed, 

“You never suspected anything was 
wrong? There was no mystery in his 
movements; no incomprehensible change 
of plans; all went on exactly as usual ?” 

“He did suddenly change his plan of 
going to Scotland,” she said, thought- 
fully. 

‘Can you not find in your diary some 
note of his state of mind about the time 
the affair must have been beginning ? What 
about thisjchange of plans about Scotland?” 

Helena turned back the leaves of her 
diary, thinking deeply. 

‘*‘T remember it was the day I was en- 
gaged to Lord Monkchester. Here is what 

wrote: ‘Papa changed his mind about 


going to Scotland, for no reason whatever. 
He seems cross and obstinate, like a person 


going to be ill. A great deal of unnatural 
excitement about him ; yesterday he was 
low and depressed. It looks like serious 
nervous derangement.’ 

** May I ask if he has ever suffered from 
temporary mental infirmity ?” cautiously. 

“Been insane ? Good Heavens, no!” 

* If we fail on other grounds, I think we 
might make something of a slight tempo- 
rary aberration; nothing serious, only 
sufficient to incapacitate him for the time 
of making a lawful contract.” 

Helena looked at him for a moment. 

The lawyer said to himself: “She will 
shut her father up in a lunatic asylum 
rather than admit him to be married to 
this woman.” 

There is no fear of our failing on other 

rounds,” she said firmly, and she rose to 

finish the interview. 
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